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which have had a long history of their own, we can
neither use them in their primitive etymological
meaning, nor can we use them at one and the same
time in all the senses through which they have passed.
It is utterly useless to say, for instance, that religion
meant this, and did not mean that; that it meant
faith or worship, or morality or ecstatic vision, and
that it did not mean fear or hope, or surmise, or re-
verence of the gods. Religion may mean all this;
perhaps at one time or other the name was used in
every one of these meanings; but who has a right to
say that religion shall at present or in future have
one of these meanings, and one only? The mere
savage may not even have a name for religion; still
when the Papua squats before his karwar, clasping
his hands over his forehead, and asking himself
whether what he is going to do is right or wrong,
that is to him religion. Among several savage tribes,
where there was no sign of a knowledge of divine
beings, missionaries have discovered in the worship
paid to the spirits of the departed the first faint be-
ginnings of religion; nor should we hesitate to re-
cognise the last glimmerings of religion when we see
a recent philosopher, after declaring both God and
gods obsolete, falling down before a beloved memory,
and dedicating all his powers to the service of hu-
manity. When the publican, standing afar off, would
not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote
upon his breast, saying, cGod be merciful to me a
sinner/ that was to him religion. When Thales de-
clared that all things were full of the gods, and when
Buddha denied that there were any devas or gods
at all, both were stating their religious convictions.